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ABSTRACT 

‘' The vocabulary development in. ‘the first 11 weeks of 
English acquisition by a S5-year-old Japanese girl was studied. The 

girl and her mother (a linguistic researcher) arrived in the United 
States at the'start of the study. Lexie€al data from a language diary 
kept by the mother and from adult and peer sessions were pooled to 
produce a chronological corpus of vocabulary acquisition. The words 

in the chronological vocabulary corpus wére Classified according to 
semantic class. Lexical acquisition proceeded more rapidly than in 
first language development, with 75 words acquired by 7 weeks and 171 
by 11 weeks. General nominals constituted 48% and multiword gestalt . 
type lexical items constituted 12% of the total-lexicon. Verbs, — 
modifiers, and pronouns were more frequent than typically: found in 
first language lexicons. ‘Only 15% of the first 75 words and 11% of 
the total lexicon of 171 words were ever overextended. Overinclusive 
categorizing was less prominent and overextensions. expressing 
presyntactic relations were relatively more prominent than in first 
language learning. It is concluded that vocabulary acquisition in 
second language development differs in a number of ways from first , 
language lexical development. (Author/RW) 
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7 . This research is a diary study of lexical development .in the 
first 11 weeks of lexical acquisition of English:as a second language 


by a S-year-old Japanese girl. Lexical acquisition proceeded more 
‘ * ; ¥ 
rapidly than,in L1 development, with 75 words acquired by 7 weeks and 


\ 


171 words by 11 weeks. General nominals constituted 48% and 
multi-word gestalttype lexical ‘items constituted 12% of the total 


\ e : 
lexicon. Verbs, modifiers, and pronouns were more frequent than 


. 


. typically found in first language lexicons. Only .15% of the first 75 
4 - ; 
words and 11% of the total lexicon of 171 wor gS were ever 


- . 
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overextended. Overinclusive categorizing was less prominent and 
- / “ 
J : ! 
overextensions expressing presyntactic relations were relatively more 
prominent than in first language learning. The findtngs are ie ie 


with reference to the issues of lexical style differences and 


‘ fal 
overextension of word mednings in Li acquisition. . 
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Lexical Development ‘in Second Language Acquisition: 


, Initial Stages in a Japanese Child’s Learning of English * 
r i 
- / ie 
‘This research is a diary study of lexical davelopment in the 

earliest weeks of acquisition of English as a second language -by : 
S-year-old Japanese girl. Lexical development has been largely 
neglected as a subject of second ere acquisition research (Hakuta 
& Meine 19773; McLaughlin 1980), although there is an woh a te 
ike atiee on lexical development in first language acquisition (earey 
1982; Clark 1979). For pana L2 lexical development is not even 
discussed ina recent. text on second language acquisition Hiiay, Burt 
& Krashen 1982). 
i. Because of this earth of research, we currently know very little 
about vocabulary development in children engaged in successive 
aaiatialiius of a second language. A basic issue is the degree to which 
vocabulary Raee er rere on Five and second language learning are 
sifilar. Three important areas in whith ee and L2 lexical devel opment 
might differ are rate of vocabulary acquisition, composition satin 
lenieen, and overextension of word meanings. Additionally, ce wanted 
seem likely that there are wide individual differences among second 
language learners in these same three aspects of lexical development. 
It may be the case that’ these individual differences in L2 lexical 
develdpment vary systematically according to such ‘factors as the age, 


: A * : 
SEX, wate characteristics of the learner. They may also be 


systematically related to semantic or phonological characteristics of 
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the child’s first lanquage. However, there are‘currently onl y a handful 
* 

af studies of léxical {development in L2 acquilsition, making it 

difficult to draw conclusions about such individual differences. 


Perhaps the most comprehensive and complete study of a child’s 


successive acquisition of a second language is Kenyeres’ account of Her 
daughter Eva’s acquisition of erect at the age of 6-to-7 years 
(Kenyeres & Kenyeres 1938). Eva made very rapid progress in both syntax 


and vocabuary. Kenyeres vividly describes how Eva constantly asked the 
‘: 


names of objects and.then rehearsed them with her dolls, how she would 


ask her parents to quiz her On vocabulary, and how she conversed at 


‘ - 


length about Hungarian and French word derivations. While Kenyeres 
Gives no specifics about vocabulary size or rate of acquisition, sample 


vocabulary items listed at the end of S months, of acquisition reveal a 


diverse and quite sophistigated vocabulary: not only common words such 


. 
‘ 


With regard to the issue of overextension, Kenyeres discusses at some 


length Eva’s efforts at establishing the subtleties of reverence for r 


Y 


One of the few contemporary studies of..second language 1exical 
development is Yoshida’s ao study of a 3 1/2 year idk wea aumae boy 
named Miki.\She followed him weekly for 7 wonkhs; beginning her study 
after he had been in the U.S. for 2 months. Yoshida reports that Miki 
had used 300 productive words by the end of the 7 month period: 60% of 
the corpus were nominals, 13% action words, and 10% eee Verbs 
were not used correctly except in memorized routines. The largest 


classes of nominals were foods (20%), vehicles (11%), animals (8%), and 


, 
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outdoor ‘words (8%). Yoshida also Beskes that overextension of word 
Aeandinae? wad less common than is found in L1 acquisition and that 
cognates played a major role in Miki’s wary vocabulary development, 
but she,'presents no relevant data for these points. 
gkuta (1974) reports that hi's S-year-old Japanese subject Uguisu 
used 217 different onde in thie Firat 3 months of data 


collection--which began S months after her arrival sey ais While 


| 
a 


lexical development was not a focus of Hakuta’s research, he did report 
that nouns constituted 56% of these words, modifiers,18%, and verbs 
2b%. Hakuta states that these data probably underestimate Uguisu’s 
actual vocabulary size. It is noteworthy that his subject appears to 
differ from Yoshida’s a ds child in being a more rapyd word ieee 
and in Boncknkratina wueelen learning verbs and modifiers than on 
acquiring npminals. It is possible that thee rate and style 


: ‘ | 
‘differences in lexical ies gi are attributable to the age 


difference between Miki and Uguisu. Hakuta (1980) also reports one 


‘as 
instance of a lexical form class error suggestive of. negative transfer 


rather than a noun in Japanese. at ré ( 

Vihman (1982) has reported some invicabedste on her daughter’s 
-acquisition of English at age 2, following her earlier partial 
acquisition of Estonian as L1. Vihman’s data trace Virve’s L2 progress 
from the beginning of ee extensive exposure to English. While the 


lexical data are only d@scribed in passing, Vihman indicates that Virve 


- 


knew at least 100 words, or lexical units after 4 months of exposure to 
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English at her daycare center. A prominent aspect of Vihman’s data is 


é ) 
the high percentage of unanalyzed, multi-word* items in the lexicon such 


as Mickey Mouse, happy birthday, to you, or lunch time. These data 


ee ae ee he ee —— = —— = SS 


suggest that Virve had a gestalt style of lexical acquisition, as 


ry - oN 
described by Peters (1983). - : ‘ ~ 
A . = 
van Helvert (1982) has recently reported data on acquisition of 


- 


Dutch by S Turkish school children. After 9 months of data collection, 
the number of different vocabulary wards used by the children ranoed 
from 418 to 726. Nouns constituted between 33% and 467% of total word 
types and verbs ranged fromf2% to 14%. van Helvert notes that 
adverbials and pronouns were used frequently. She also remarks that the 
children talked almost exclusively about the materials and tays present 


in the sessions, thus suggesting a considerable constraint on 
\ : 


vocabulary diversity. 


Felix, (1978) has also reported a bit of lexical data from his 


’ 


study of American children learning German. The children made rapid 


strides in syntactic development, producing questions, negatives, and 


embeddings within the first S months. However, they acquired only a 


minimal vocabulary: neither child used more than 40 different nouns or 
; / 


20 different adjectives over this entire S month period. 
q¢ 


Thus, the existing literature suggests wide individual variation 


in Kaeieat ss alacalecsbe ic among children ale a second language and 
across different situations. of data collection. The range seems to 
extend ffom Felix’s children who learned a minimal number of words to- ' 
Kenyeres’ Eva who acquired an extremely rich vocabulary in the same 


a 


period of. S months. At least three different strategies of L2 lexical 
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acquisition are suggested by’ the existing data: a referential or 
‘pi 


nominal strategy, a gestalt strategy focussed On unanlyzed multi-word 


units, and a syntax-based strategy 


focussed on verb and pronotin © 
oe 4 » A : . 


acquisition. Unfortunately, most df the studies which report lexical 


data at all have not had vocabulary acquisition as a primary focus of 
the research, resulting in data which are sketchy and’ incomplete. This 


means: that we currently have very little notion of the range of 


« 
- 


variation in’rate and style of L2 lexical acquisition or a clear 
understanding of the major det@érminants of this variation. 
This case study traces the second language acquisition process 


from its beginnings, starting when our subject first arrived in Smer 
: : 


U.S. Many studies of child second language acquisition, most relevantly 


. 
« 


oat | é 3 
those with Japanese subjects, have begun data collection several months 


‘ X ‘ 
after the child arrived in the L2 environment (Gillis & Weber 19763 
* z s ‘ 


Hakuta 19783 Yoshida ‘°1978). The few studies which do cover the earliest 


months of exposure focus little attention on Paekesi acquisition elie: 
19783; Fillmore 19793 Wode 1981). Yet, it is clear that the earliest 
months of ‘acquisition provide ree and essential data for exploring 
lexical and semantic development. Our research is an amalgam of the 
traditional diary method with more modern aiid seyetematie snodes of data 
collection. Our primary alm ia this paper is to describe one child's 
early lexical development sin L2 sealer and e canes this process 
with lexical develapment in first language ‘learning. 


\ ‘ 


Method 
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The sie ioe study 1s a S-year-old child named, Atsuko 5 
who is the daughter of second author, a linguist from Japan. The 
; % 


‘ 
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process of second language acquisition. This paper covers data 3 : 


purpose of their year’s sojurn in the United States was 


Cc 
collected during Atsuko’s first .11 weeks in the United States. There va 


are three main sources of data for the research. First, Okuda’s 
Pin % 


language diary is a chronological account of Atsuko’s acquisition of 
English from the day of her arrival in the United States, The diary 
includes observations about Atsuko’s comprehension of English, her 


‘ ‘ 


: \ 
spontaneous. production of English words and phrases, her imitative use 


— 
E English, and many of Atsuko’s comments about learning English and S , 
her hypotheses about word meamings. Secondly, our data were drawn from 
formal, audio-taped sessions, held approximately on a weekly basis, in 
‘ : XN 


which Atsuko interacted with the first author, while her mother took 


detailed running notes. During these sessions, Atsuko drew, looked ‘at 
‘ ” ‘ 
.books, did puzzles, and chatted abut topics of interest. The third data 


. 


source consisted of spontaneous play interactions between Atsuko and an 


American fe iend: observed and audio-taped by her mother in their home. 
During the 11 week period which constitutes the time prammrat this 
report, Atsuko Mak cen soe 7 formal taping ee ene first session 
was held one month after her arrival in EROS. ana: ubaweumnk 
sessions were eorduetes at approximately weekly intervals. For purposes 
ae data reduction and analysis, these 7 sessions were takén as temporal 
‘blocks for all the ree reported in this paper. The total corpus of 
utterances (tokens), for each of ‘the 7 sessions or diary periods was 
 BOWdividear inte iy unique utterance types (types); 2) repetitions of 
r f 


. Sa ° 
. these utterance types 3; 3) imitations; is 4) Japanese/English mixed 


utterances, The corpus of unique utterance types per session was then 
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broken ere by utterance length. The corpus of utterance types and the 
‘ 
corpus of repetitions were used to compile Atsuko’s deyeloping lexicon. 
For. the analyses reported here, lexical data from the language, 
diary and from the adult and peer sessions were pooled to produce a 
chronological corpus of vocabulary acquisitions over the 7 temporal ‘ 
blocks. A word had ‘to have Been used spontaneously on at least two ¢ 


‘ 


occasions before it was counted as a viable productive acquisition. Two 


uses’ of"a word in a single session or situation met this criterion, as 

long as the uses were not consecutive or even proximal (e%%. an > 

Snherwal of roughly 10 utterances was required). A word was not 

considered as acquired if Atsuko obviously had no idea of its meaning, 
r 


even though she could produce the utterance. On the other hand, 


overextensions or other deviations from strict adult usage did not 


‘ 


disqualify a word from inclusion in the corpus. Loanwords or cognates 
were included in the corpus if they were pronounced in roughly an | 
English manner and not produced in the context of a Japanese utterance. 
The words in the chronological vocabulary corpus were Asceitied 
according to semantic class, using procedures outlined in Rescorla 


(1976). Nominals were categorized as either Specific (proper nouns) or 6 


General. General nominals included ‘the following word classes: people 


ae ee ae eas 


inter jections/expressions’ (byebye, *scuse me)$ pronouns (you)} 


rv 
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auxiliary/copula verbs (is); and assorted closed class terms such as 


“ 


conjunctions (and)$ prepositions (at) articles (the) and question ~ 


words (What). Formulaic expressions which initially appeared to be 


a 


unanalyzed wholes were counted as single lexical units, as in Vihpan: . 
. : w 


ee ee he ee ee ee = Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


, 


come here, come down, and you coming). — 
‘Each productive word was examined for the occurrence of ‘ 
overextended usage, using the procedures’ employed in Rescorla (1980). 
Overextension was defined as sh use iAconsistent with standard adult 
reference. A word was consitered miseetbended if there was evidence of 
“even one overextended usage, even though the vast majority of 4 : 
aebieeathans: we the word were correct extensions. Overextensions were 7% 
ctacei tied ante Rescorla’s (1980) three categories of overextension: 


categorical overinclusions, analogical overextensions, and predicate 


statements. / 


J 


~ Our presentation of the results of the research will be in three 


Results 


Po 


sections: Atsuko’s rate of vocabulary acquisition, the composition of. 
her early lexicon, and the role of overextension tn her vocabulary 
development. Before presenting these lexical data, a brief overview of 


Atsuko’s general, progress in language acquisition during this initial 


11 week period of exposure will be given. 


~ 
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During the first 4 weeks of acquisition, which ended at the time of 


4 


. re ‘ ‘ 7 
the first session, Atsuko spoke exclusively in single word utterances. 
‘After 5S weeks in the U.S.,' Atsuko had attained .50 words of productive 


vocabulary and was beginning to produce original Muord utterances. 


BY 


This onset of syntax at the SO word vocabulary mark is a 
' 
well-documented co-occurrence in first language learning. In the 4th 


weet, 3 word utterances appeared. By the 7th session at 11 weeks, 


[ 


Atsuko had a large number of 3, 4, and 5 word utterances, as well as a 


y ‘ % \ 7 
few sentences of 6 words or more. 


2 


' These data make it clear that Atsuko learned to talk more rapidly 


than even very quick first lanquage learners aré able to do.’Even the 


Le a 


Bnd 


most rapid first language learners have a period of at least 3 months 
or more of single word usage before they put even two words together, 
whereas Atsuko was combining words ia S weeks. Atsuko’s io wedapses 
in. .the first 3 months of acquisition spprered to be S oase ttvan that 
Suuoed for some children in the literature, notably Huang’s child 
Paul (Huang and Hatch 1978), Wode’s son Heiko (Wode 1981), Fillmore’s 
subject Nora (1979) and Kenyeres’” (1938) daughter Eva. eed 
Atsukats early L2 acquisition was quicker than that of many children 
{ 
described in the literature (e.q. Fillmore 19793 van Helvert 19823 
Vashi ds 1978). 


Vocabulary acquisition. : r 
Atsuko acquired productive vocabulary items at a rapid rate. She 
learned 171 words in 11 weeks, using a conservative criterion of 


spontaneous and meaningful:use on at least two occasions and excluding 


Japanese versions of English words. There were an additional 80-to-90 


> 


o™ 
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words which we haye a record of Atsuko using only once, but these are 


not included in the lexicon. Atsuko’s first 75 words were acquired over 
a period.of the first 7 weeks. The Remann2 98 96 words were learned in. 
the subsequent 4 weeks. Atsuko knew 16 of these 171 words before she 


arrived in America--9 number terms, 2 letters,’ 2 colors, and the words 


_ jump, bandaid, and cat. . | os : x 


A clear factor in accounting for Atsuko’s rapid acquisition ar the 
first 75 words in her .lexicon is the presence of Sapanceesbagiien 

cognates or loanwords. These are Englist® words used regularly by 4 
Japanese speakers with a Japanese prdhunciation (e.g. dress is said 


dressu). That.loanwords helped Atsuko get an initial entree into 

‘cracking the English code is demonstrated by the fact that 24% of her 
“first 79, words were Pana eines opposed to only 15% of the 91 words 
she learned in the second part of the time period. Atsuko was usually 
not aware that a Japanese word was a loSnword. until she stumbled on it 


accidentally. One amusing incident of this kind occurred when she was 


pretending to serve some food out of toy dishes and she asked her 


and Japanese words were the same. 

We have contrasted Atsuko’s. vocabulary somdwition with that of a 
“ first language learner, a child named Daniel who had the most rapid 
lexicdl and syntactic development of the 4 children in the Hage eeia 
(1980) diary study. It took Daniel 14 weeks--or twice ag,long as 


Atsyuko--to acquire 75 words. Even eliminating loanwords and préviously 


known words from Atsyko’s lexicon, she esta 75 new words much more 


7 
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yquickly Phan. tants It seems Seinen reasonable that, an older 
child (earning, a second language will acquire vocabulary more rapidly 
than a young first language learner, because the older childalresdy 
has a fully developed conceptual system in fice native language, as well 
as more developed memory skills. | 


2 


Composition of the lexicdn. The first 75 words Atsuko acquired 
were chase ecuas he semantic category, gain the same taxonomy employed 
for first language lexicons in Meeceria (1980). “Atsuko’s data and the 
comparable data for the 5) first language learners appear in Table di 


» 


L ee ng insert Table 1 about here ‘ 4 3 


The first major finding 45 that Atsuko had ‘a lower percentage art : 

general nominal’ in her Bape lexicon tian ter Fiest language 
children--497, as snaneee to 65%. It ig important .to note that the 6 

first language ehitdesh in Rescorla (1980) were alf first-born, 
middle-class children, as is Atsuko, and that they were all REFERENTIAL ‘% 


“speakers taccording to Nelson’s (1973) criterion; that is, 50% or more 


of their’ vocabularies consisted of general nominals. Atsuko, on the 


se 


- other hand, fits the criterion for being an EXPRESSIV speaker 


secdrdine to Nelson’s typology, because Same than half of her words 
were general nominals. However, she is unlike Nelson’s EXPRESSIVE 
speakers in that she quickly acqui ed productive and creative syntax toa- 
accomplish her ehevicetareseios cpa: rather than relying on 


- unanalyzed ritua’ ph*ases as EXPRESSIVE speakers typically do. 


» 
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“Atsuko showed :a strong Pe PEROLS inclination, but thrs did age 
take the form: of object labelling, a3 if does in first language 
. “Learning. Suite: Atsuko seemed to take, the topic or object referent 
for geanked and then made satis comment or observation hae it. She was 
highly nati vated to point out correspondences between referents. For 


¥ 


example, in the first’ session she: drewsan elaborate picture of a mouse 
and pointed out how pas details in her picture, such as hair arneneats 
and the stars on the Sei, matched things she was wearing. When shown 
pictures of animals to test fae -eonerehenston: sti proceeded to 
pantomime each animal aictuced, such as demonstrating a goose walking 
ora miab scuttling. It seemed clear that in these early weeks Atsuko 
i ee iakureteed in: labelling objects than in saying something 
‘interesting about them and engaging others with language. Thus, she 


seems to have had a different pragmatic orientation than Kenyeres’ Eva, 


whose deliberate vocabulary games suggest that she had a REFERENTIAL 


e “ 


strategy. Atsuko’s nominal percentage is roughly comparable to those of 
ee Helvert’s (1982) 5S Turkish subjects, suggesting that this more 
EXPRESSIVE language style may be quite common in second lanquage 


~ 


learners. 
Inspection dé Table 1 reveals .that Atsuko acquired relatively few 
words in’ the nominal word classes so popular with first language 
learners. That is, she used very few animal words, only a handful of 
clothing terms, dnd a rather small number of labels for man-made 
objects or _ natural objects or places. In sharp contrast, 16% of her 


early lexicon consisted df number and letter terms and 19% of her first 


75 words were modifiers, half of which were color names. These two 


-13-. 
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substantial distributional differences seem to reflect a clear 
developmental difference between first. and second language - 
acquisition. The words Atsuko was concentrating on reflect her ‘i ’ 


s 


cognitive skills and interests, which are very different from those 
, 


of a 12-to-18 month old toddler. Examination of the lexicon of ‘an 
older boy sich as Wode’s Heiko would surely reveal yet another 
pattern, such as words related to sports and fishing. | . 

Important changes in the composition of Atsuko’s lexicon took 7 
place from week 7, the caer at which Atsuko had 75 words, to week 
_11,: when she reached 171 words. These ehenGae in the lexicon are = 
directly daiated to the rapid strides she was making in syntax durtng 
this period from 7 to 11 weeks. While general womtnats were 487% of 
the first 75 words, they comprised only 36% of the 96 words acquired 
in the following 4 week period. Formulaic expressions and 


ee 


interjections also declined in the latter acquisition period, 
although social phrases such as lets go and see you_tomorrow 
continued to be a major component of Atsuko’s lexicon (13% in first 
75 words, 10% in last 96 words). The ‘med class which showed a 
dramatic increase during this period was verbs, going from 4% of her 
79 word vocabulary to 21% ak dha Gait 91 words she acquired. The 
number of auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, and prepositions also 
multiplied during this period, Ann O% to 6%. The sroanetion of 


pronouns also almost doubled during this latter half of the 


acquisition period (from 5% to 9%). This high proportion of closed 


class words, that is pronouns, auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, and 
‘ j fi) 
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prepositions, is quite dmferent from the pattern typically seen in 
the wear ty stages of first language vocabularies: ; 


Overextension of words. - te —:. as 4 


Each of Atsuko’s 171 words was examined for overextended usage. 
Only 19 words were ever, overextended, which constitutes 11% of her 


total lexicén we 171.words. Compmsring 15% overex tension in Atsuko’s 
first 75 words: with 33% overextension in the 75 werd Vatabularies of 
the 46 eniideen in the Rescorla (1980) study, it-is. clear that 
overextension was much more common in the first vasuaes learners 
than it was for Abauke. Of Atsuko’s first 75 , 11 words were 
overextended at least once, with 3 of these words gudrevkended in 
more than one way. All but one of these 15 avareu tended applications 
were elanerevsnte according to the typology found in Rescorla (1980). 
This one exception was a phonological error--qrey for glue--which is 
* similar ie phonological errors reported by Vihman (1981) and reflects 
the’ R/L Phonological confusion so notable in Japanese learners of 
English. An additional 3 possible phonological overextensions were 
Japanese/English mixed utterance (swing for swimming) § and the third 
in one of the 96 words acquired in the last part of the Peer en 
period ide fur duck). | 

Of the 14 Glassifiable overextended applications in Atsuko’s 
first 75 words, 50% were categorical overinclusions--that is 
overextension of a term to refer to a close relation of the standard 


referent in some clear taxonomic hierarchy. In the first language 


vocabularies, 55% of the overextensions were of this type, such as 
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cat for dog. Two of Atsuko’S categorical overinclusions were similar 


to first language ones. (mommy for daddy and Laurie for a.picture of a 


girl). However, the other 5S were very different frgm Li categorical 


ee ae % ' Mee 
overinclusions, ,in that they were errors in use of color terms, such 


The secohd type of overextension found was analogical, meaning 
that the: word gue ee refer to something which is not closely 
related to the standard referent in any clear categorical sense but 
rather shares some similar feature or shavectariehic with it. 
Fourteen percent of Atsuko’s et ere were of this type, 
slightly less than the 19% found in the first language children. Both 
of Atsuko’s analogical overex t@nsions were clearly metaphors: her 
frequent use of Han for tiny objects such as dots and crumbs and her 
use of mommy for the middle-sized of 3 flowers. 

pina ve. Atsuko produced 5 predicate statement overextensions, 
that is use of a word for a reverent which bears some propositional 
relationship to the standard referent, such as possession, location, 


or temporal contiguity. Thirty-six ercent of Atsguko’s overextensions 


were of this type, somewhat higher han the 25% found in the 
Rescorla’s (1980) first language study. Atsuko’s predicate statement 
overextensions were very similar in character to first language 


predicate statements. She used mommy to refer to an origami flower 
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Although Atsuko initially had some difficulty identifying the 


correct referents. for a few English words, for the most part she 


. 


AY 


seems to have learned the range of extension of her vocabulary items 


very well. Atsuko seemed to have a Clear expectation that the 
concepts which she already knew how to label in Japanese would have 
equivalent English labels. For instance, she mate 18 spontaneous 


metalinguistic statements over the first 11 weeks bout the 


relationship between Japanese and English vocabulary (e.g.,mommy 


\ 


a = 


Japanese-English mapping, such as when she asked /her mother "Do you 


Atsuko asked her mother for an English translation of a Japanese word 


she wanted to use, such as tree. Finally, there were a few occasions 


on which Atsuko made a plausible but incorrect guess from context 


meant push because she heard the children use’this teacher’s name to 
_ request a push while swinging. J 
Thus, inspection of overextension in Atsuko’s lexicon indicates 


ree 


a high degree of accuracy in application of English words. 
doseenteieten was much ieee prevalent than it is in first language 
learners. When Atsuko did overextend a word, she was much less likely 
to make a blatant error of reference than first language learners do. 
Most of her categorical overextensions were fairly subtle errors in 


the application of color terms, not surprising at her age. When these 


are excluded,*the preponderance of her overextensions were either 


, 


\ 


x 
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analogical-metaphorical statements or else preysntactic attempts es 
‘convey speieeteional reiseens between referents. Finally, it should ) 
also be noted that Atsuko had ds dersieeing overextensions, that is 
use of a word like dog to refer to many ieee cnie-aatwale over a 
period of weeks, as so often occurs in first language learners. It 
appears that Atsuko’s small vocabulary did not lead her to cremieeune 
tie few words she had over a broad’range of referents. Rather, she 
did relatively little labelling and concentrated fqetend on 
commenting on a wide variety of referents using the small stock of 
words she knew. 

This research presents several findings regarding lexical 
development in second language acquisition. Atsuko’s data indicate a 
different pattern of lexical acquisition from that typically found a 
first language learners. First, Atsuko’s lexical seme nn 
proceeded much more rapidly. Secondly, Atsuko’s vocabulary 
acquisition concentrated on different word elseae than is common in ; 
first language acquisition. Nominals, - object labels, were much 
less prominent and verbs, pronouns, and modifiers < much ware 
numerous in Atsuko’s lexicon than they usually are in first language 
vocabularies. While Atsuko’s general ene percentage is similar to 
that of Li EXPRESSIVE children, her productive use of verbs and 
‘pronouns and her gota niies of modifiers are not typical of early Li i 
acquisition. - 
| The lexical analyses presented here suggest that semantic 


development proceeds differently in second language acquisition than 


ss 
2u 
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in first language learning. Overextensions and overinclusive 


categorizing seem to be much less frequent than in first language 
ry * ‘ x J 


vocabularies, as could be expected given the conceptual development/ 
F ; ~ 6 : 


> 


of the learner in the second language situation. ‘When ovenextensions 
do occur, they seem to be quite earenerets that is, they do not 
persist over long periods of time as re the case with many first 
language overextensions. Additionally, fewer overextensions of the 
categorical overinclusion type seem to be made, with the exception of 
subtle errors such as in Poy ome of color terms. 

It seems evident that Atsuko’s pattern of lexical acquisition is 


a 
just one of many possible patterns which second language learners 


might employ.. This research suggests that eioline secenieaes 
development in children learning a second lanquage ‘ a peut 
endeavor. It will be important in)future research to see how personal 
and social aractariatles of the learner influence lexical 
selection. Children pescalis a second language seem to differ widely 
in how they sosareian their lexicon among different word classes, as 
is true in L1 lexical development? Sone cai tdeen concentrate more on 


nominal acquisition and others focus more on vergs and closed class 


terms. For example, Yoshida’s (1978) Miki concentrated on nominals 


, ¥ 
and learned few verbs, whereas Atsuko, Hakuta’s. (4974) ‘Uguisu, and 


van Helvert’s (1982) Turkish children learned substantial numbers of 
verbs. Vihman’s (1982) data suggest that acquisition of multi-word 
lexical items is an important strategy for some children, consistent 


with the work of Peters (1983). These lexical style differences 


reflect what a calls "operating procedures" or what | 


a 
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Seliger (1980) refers to as "tactics"--that is, idiosyncratic or 


individual variation in the route chosen toward acquisition of the 
= 7 S f 


t ~ 


target language. . a 


‘ 


In addition to lexical style differences, it seems oe 
that children differing in age and sex will differ in the particular 
words they select to learn within a given word class. This variation 


will reflect different interests among children as well as reflecting 


—,, 


the sociolinguistic context in which L2 is Being acquired. Finally, 


\ 


the influence of the L1 semantic and phonological system on L2 


-lexical development 1S an important area for future research. 


s ' 


In future studies of, L2 lexical development, it will be very 


s 


important to collect vocabulary data using a diary or some other form 
of naturalistic method. This is because data collected in child-child 
or childradult sessions are uspally highly constrained in vocabulary 


range, as van Helvert (1982) found in her study of S Turkish children 


‘ 


learning Dutch and as Felix (1978) reported in his study of American 
children learning German. A practical method to collect accurate 
vocabulary data on large numbers of children learning a second 


language would be an invaluable research tool for the study of L2. 


’ 


lexical development. 
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/ 
Semantic development in L2 acquisition is another area in which 


further work is needed. It will be important to replicate our finding 
of a relatively low rate of overextension of words in L2 acquisition, 
using larger samples of L2 learners. Ervin-Tripp (1981) has recently 


discussed the notion that second language learners should make fewer 


errors of reference than first language learners, making the 
\ 


wie ; Lexical development 
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important point that the extent of advantage provided by a 
gre<eetublished semantic system depends on bins degree of cultural 
“match between L1 and L2. While none of Atsuko’s oVerextensions seemed 
to reflect: interference fae the Japanese lexical/semantic systmem) 
such negative transfer errors might be found in other children. These 
might be particularly Bei daat eorens categorical overinclusion type 
oF Ooverextension, as well as in overextensions of closed a iad terms 
such as Lantuetene between indefinite and definite articles 


(Ervin-Tripp 1981: Hakuta ae, 


In conclusion, this research suggests that vocabulary 
| 3 . 


~~ 


acquisition.in Bread language development differs in a number of 
“ways from first language lexical development. Lexical acquisition 
eenaedle more hates Nig-aie L2 development, camaaxikeon of the L2 
lexicon reflects the learner’s age and interests, and word meanings 
are generally more accurate than. those in early L1 vocabularies. The 
ceeaarch also shows that many issues which have been important in Li 
ee wale pment are also highly relevant to L2 vocabulary 
acquisition. Individual differences in L2 iaeteel gelection seem to 
be dchewor this as iantieated in differential sacha on general nominal 
acquisition, learning of verbs, or’ acquisition of multi-word 
vocabulary items. These matters are relevant to vateoate (1973) 
REFERENT IAL-EXPRESSIVE digtinetica: Simitarty, researth on the extent 
-and character of overextensions in L2 lexical development, using a 
typology such as that employed here and in Rescorla (1980), should 


-illuminate How L1 semantic organization influences L2 lexical . 


‘ acquisition. 
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An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Boston 
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was conducted while the second author was supported by Daito-Bunka 
University. in Tokyo, Japan for sabbatical leave and research . 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Vocabulary Words by Word Class Across Acquisition 


- 


Vocabulary Corpus 


L1 subjects Atsuko 


Word Class First 75 First 75 Last 95 Total 171 
; ‘ 
NOMINALS . 


‘ 


Specific nominals 8 ; 7 11 9 


: 7 
General nominals 65 48 36 42 
people : Zz 4 3 4 
animals 12 1 2 bat 
Food 11 11 8 9 
clothing ve) 3 6) 1 
letters/numbers 1 16° a) 7 
natural objects/places 9 4 4 4 
man-made objects 24 8 13 11 
actions/activities 1 1 4 3 
abstract OQ ~ 9 2 1 
NON-NOM WALS 27 45 52 “49 
modifier dj/adv) 8 19 9 13 
‘ sverbs (main 4 15 10 
inter jections/expressions 17 13 "418 
pronouns ‘ 19 5 9 8 
auxiliary verbs. 0 3 2 
- conj/prep/art/Q-words fa) 3 2 


